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Meeting of The 


New England Section 


Held Oct. 17 and 18 


A meeting of the New England 
Section was held at Northeastern 
University, Boston, on October 17 
and 18. The program has already 
been published in the NEWS 
LETTER. 


anel discussion of “The Ob- 
jectiVes of Teaching Composition 
at the College Level” indicated 
that the four speakers were in 
general agreement that the stu- 
dent should learn to write idio- 
Matic, socially acceptable, and 
éffective English; and that in order 
to write he must be given, as foun- 
@ation, good reading and thinking 
habits. Marcel Kessel (University 
of Connecticut) stressed the im- 
portance of making the student 


easily a ate in the expression 
of his Brience before disciplin- 
ing him in correcness. Sydney R. 


MacLean (Mount Holyoke College) 


felt that the a of reading 
materials now used in the fresh- 
man course often left the teaching 
of English itself vague and unde- 
fined. Walter L. Simmons (Rhode 
Island State College) outlined the 
present experiment at his college: 
a sharp division between the teach- 
ing of (1) basic composition in 
laboratory and (2) critical readings 


mand writing based upon critical 


problems. George M. Sneath (Bos- 
ton University) felt that with the 
short term and large classes, dis- 
cipline in correct writing must be 
primary, but he agreed with Dr. 
Simmons that training in ideas 
and literary judgment must then 
follow in the composition course. 

An acute and amusing paper, 
“Aesthetic Judgment” by F. Cud- 
worth Flint (Dartmouth College) 
dramatically indicated the para- 
doxes of his subject and the irre- 
concilable differences of opinion 


mregarding the quality and values 


of two poems used for illustration. 

Theodore Spencer. read a paper 
on “The Importance of General 
Education in the Humanities,” 
Which is discussed elsewhere in this 
issue. 


A “Colloquy on Thoreau’s WAL- 
DEN, and on How to Teach It” 
will be summarized in a later issue 
of the NEWS LETTER. 

A General Business Meeting con- 
cluded the convention. 

In preparing the program, the 
Committee was guided by certain 
Brinciples previously agreed on. 
The meetings were made as infor- 
mal as possible, permitting partici- 
pation by the audience. Topics of 


ANNUAL MEETING - DETROIT 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1947 


The Annual Meeting of the College English Association will 
be a dinner meeting. The cost will be the cost of vex dinner 


and the use of the room: $4.00. 


— Speakers — 
Gordon K. Chalmers, President, Kenyon College 
Odell Shepard, President, College English Assoc. 


MINDING OUR OWN BUSINESS 


Brisk discussion is expected to follow these two major state- 
ments on the position on English studies in the American 


college. 


Send reservations to Leo “Kirschbaum, Department of English, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 


general interest were discussed, and 
as much time as was feasible was 
allotted for each part of the pro- 
gram, so that there should be no 
sense of hurry or of running on a 
schedule. Since the place of meet- 
ing was near restaurants, no for- 
mal luncheon or dinner was held, 
members -eating. wherever - they 
pleased. 

The panel discussions consisted 
of short, informal talks by the par- 
ticipant, conversation by the par- 
ticipants with one another, and 
questions and comments from the 
audience. The advantages of this 
type of discussion were clear: 
variety of personality and opinion; 
liveliness of presentation; infor- 
mality; and inclusion of the audi- 
ence, with the opportunity for 
challenge, disagreement, and pres- 
entation of new points of view that 
this affords. The contributions of 
members of the audience were 
many and valuable. 

R. M. G. 


Regional Meetings 


Va., W. Va., N. Carolina 

10:00 A.M. 

Registration: Presser Hall 

10:30 A.M. 

Morning Session: Presser Hall 
Harry K. Russell, University of 
North Carolina, presiding. 
James Sledd, Duke University: 
“Some Old Suggestions for a New 
Freshman Course.” 

E. C. McClintock, Jr., University 
of Virginia, opening the discus- 
sion. 

1:00 P.M. 

Luncheon: The Banquet Hall, Ran- 

dolph-Macon 
Robert T. Fitzhugh, Executive 
Secretary, The College English 
Association. 


Randolph W, Church, State Li- 


brarian of Virginia: “The Vir- 
ginia State Library as a Research 
Center.” 

2:25 P.M. 

Business Session: Presser Hall 

3:00 P.M: 

Afternoon Session: Presser Hall 
John P. Kirby, Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, presiding. 
Cleanth Brooks, Yale University: 
“The ‘New Criticism’ and the 
Teaching of Literature.” 

Arthur Kyle Davis, University of 

Virginia, opening the discussion. 

Further news of this meeting = 
appear in later issues. 


COUNTER BLAST 


Dear Editor, 


A few years ago when I was 
editor of this Palladium of Prog- 
ress and directed other affairs of 
‘| the CEA, I reproduced for the edi- 
fication and moral improvement of 
our membership an extract from 
Hollinshed’s Chronicles——a pane- 


|gyric on distilled liquor, or “aqua 


vitae,” in which its many virtues 
were extolled; but ending up with 
the worthy sentiment, “Indeed it 
be a sovereign remedy if it can be 
orderly taken.” 


That fragment was set into type 
by the late William Goudy, master 
of the typographic art, and copies 
were distributed to our members 
at one of our annual get-togethers. 
Incidentally, I still have a consid- 
erable quantity of those sheets 
stowed away and should: be glad 
to mail them while they last to any 
of our members. Ten cents seems 
too large a charge to cover the ex- 
pense and five cents too small; so 


(Continued on page 3) 


Prof. Spencer On 
“General Education 
in The Humanities” 


At the recent meeting of the 
New England Section of the Col- 
lege English Association, held at 
Northeastern University in Boston, 
on October 17 and 18, Professor 
Theodore Spencer of Harvard Uni- 
versity read a paper on “The Im- 
portance of General Education in 
the Humanities.” 

In his introductory . remarks, 
Professor Spencer cited Mr. Erich 
Fromm’s recent book, Escape From 
Freedom, as typical of much of our 
thinking on modern cultural prob- 
lems. Eloquent in its declaration 
that democracy must “imbue peo- 
ple with . . . the faith in life and 
in truth, and in freedom as the 
active and spontaneous realization 
of the individual self,” the book 
fails to define what such affirma- 
mations really mean. Man, con- 
tinued Professor Spencer, if we 
judge by the most successful civi- 
lizations of the past, must see 
himself in relation to a god or the 
forces which he believes control his 
destiny, a society in which he can 
find a definite place, and a moral 
order which makes his own actions 
seem right or wrong. Man needs 
to “look in three directions—up- 
ward, around, and within.” Such 
writers as Mr. Fromm, failing to 
recognize these relationships, offer 
only vague solutions for our prob- 
lems. 

Can general education in the hu- 
manities, asked Professor Spencer, 
offer -more positive, more specific 
help to our situation? But first of 
all, what does “general education 
in-the humanities” mean, and why 
is it important? 

The term, continued Professor 
Professor Spencer, re-emphasizes 
“a yery old problem, the problem 
of how to make wise human be- 
ings.” He quoted the well-known 
passage from Newman, “Quarry the 
granite rock with razors...” to 
underline the difficulty of the prob- 
lem, and went on to equate general 
education, as he uses the term, with 
what Newman, in the Idea of a 
University, calls liberal knowledge, 
the aim of whieh is the acquiring 
of :“the philosophical habit” of 

General education in the human- 
ities, Professor Spencer declared, 
should concentrate on “those great 
texts of the past” the authors of 
which illustrate “the ae 
habit” Newman - describes. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Freshman Composition 


Dropped 


One of the most sensible recent 
statements about the use of lan- 
guage was made by an amateur, 
Maury Maverick: 

“A man’s language is a very 
important part of his conduct. 
He should be held morally re- 
sponsible for his words just as 
he is accountable for his other 
acts. Let us be orderly in our 
language and brief. Slovenly dis- 
order in speech and writing is 
not only a reflection upon the 
person’s thinking, but an insult 
to the person to whom it is sent.” 
The first sentence of this para- 

graph is inscribed in block letters 
in the preceptorial corridor [at Col- 
gate). Probably like most mottoes 
it will tarnish with time, but it 
ought to be enough to get along 
with for a while. We had already 
put our brand on this one, in 
dropping required freshman com- 
position and asking the whole 
Faculty to insist that students talk 
and write clearly in all their work. 
We are all amateurs, and may do 
no worse than the professional 
teachers of composition. Our pres- 
ent theory is that most of the 
freshman class can, if they will, 
write and talk acceptably. As pre- 
ceptors, meeting them individually, 
we are in an unique -position to 
refuse to be insulted. We are not 
formal teachers of composition. Our 
job, along with the rest of the 
Faculty, is to make the freshman 
care enough to take the necessary 
pains. 

A sampling of the first reports 
warrants the old SNAFU comment. 
That is to say, the papers are on 
@ par with most first papers in a 


freshman composition course. A 
fair number say nothing at all, 
some contain thought but do not 
reveal it with precision or interest, 
and many show a blithe disregard 
of usages not only customary but 
good. 


The temptation is strong to sally 
in with red pencil and passionately 
excise every offending apostrophe 
and each forlorn preposition. This 
should probably be done at some 
point in the battle, but may not be 
the best initial tactic. The first 
concern is with what the student 
has to say. If you have read the 
paper in advance you will be pre- 
pared to comment, either on ma- 
terial or technique. In dealing with 
the latter it is often more effective 
to discuss three or four typical 
weaknesses than to try to cover 


everything all at once. 
Colgate University 
Preceptorial Studies 
Series II, No. 6 


Protest Without Bias 


As one of the 2.9% of English 
Ph.D.’s who have left the teaching 
profession temporarily, I should 
like to protest mildly and presum- 
ably without bias against W. L. 
Werner’s letter in the September 
News Letter. Mr. Werner has dis- 
covered two facts: that “ ... of 
1381 English doctors graduated in 
the decade of 1930-40, only 2.9% 
were found in non-academic em- 
ployment in September, 1940;” and 
that this percentage is lower than 
that for any other department, and 
compares with an average for all 
departments of 27%. These facts 
are interesting and significant, and 
I am grateful to Mr. Werner for 
calling them to my attention. I 
am disturbed, however, by his curi- 
ously narrow and torturous infer- 
ences. They suggest a lack of 
self-respect, or at least an apolo- 
getic defensiveness and soreness of 


mind, deplorable in teachers. 


“One plausable deduction from 
these statistics,” thinks Mr. Wer- 
ner, “is that our method of train- 
ing does not prepare graduates to 
compete for jobs off the campus 
(and does) not make them 
socially and economically desira- 
ble.” Certainly my friends and 
teachers in the graduate school at 
Berkeley did not think that we 
were preparing doctoral disserta- 
tions as credentials for jobs 
with U. S. Steel. Indeed, it comes 
as a novel idea to me that anyone 
could evaluate the doctoral training 
in English as preparation for com- 
mercial or industrial jobs. Some 
matters are incommensurable. The 
little joke about social and eco- 
nomic desirability is irrelevant of 
course, since it applies equally to 
all teachers—even teachers of use- 
ful things like engineering and 
business correspondence —and as- 
sumes that all are teaching only 


because they could find nothing 


else. It has the same validity as 
the old saw, “Those who can, do; 
those who can’t, teach.” Judging 
from the current cry for teachers 
(including teachers with Ph.D.’s in 
English), I should conclude that 
they are socially and economically 
desirable even—and perhaps es- 
pecially—when they are not com- 
peting for jobs off the campus. 


The quoted strictures would have 
more relevance if they applied to 
holders of the B.A. in English, 
though even undergraduates do not 
often select English as a major for 
the cash value of the diploma. Still, 
the later success in non-vocational 
education, may after careful ana- 
lysis be shown to reflect on the 
content and presentation of the 
English curriculum. But to judge 
the Ph.D. by his success, or his 
mere employment, in an unrelated 
field - - ! For the field can 
scarcely be other than unrelated. I 
can think of only two non-aca- 
demic occupations for which a 
Ph.D. in English is direct prepara- 
tion: lexicography, certain 
specialized types of editing and 
criticism. Even these activities, in 
all probability, would be wunder- 
taken concurrently with an aca- 
demic appointment. In any other 
occupation, the holder of a Ph.D. 
would be wasting years of inten- 
sive study and specialized training 
—a luxury which few of us can 
afford and fewer would choose. 


That is not to say that Ph.D.’s 
are unfit for non-academic work. 
(Again, I take issue with Mr. Wer- 
ner, who seems to think that at 
present only the maverick “ ... 
29% of our English doctors would 
be fit to make their way in the 
great world beyond the _ book- 
stacks.” A pathetic picture, that 
of the other 97.1% innocently pre- 
senting their Ph.D. diplomas at 
industrial offices, failing abjectly at 
“socially and economically desir- 
able” jobs in the great world, and 
eventually retreating behind their 


sheltering wall of books.) English 
teachers proved as pliable and 
adaptable as anyone else during the 
recent war. One instance from my 
own experience will illustrate the 
point. On examining the personnel 
files of the men in the division 
which I headed of an elaborate 
post-hostilities study of the Japa- 
nese war economy, I was amused 
to find that three of the men in 
addition to myself had Ph.D.’s in 
English. One, for example, was di- 


recting preparation an evaluation 
of the Japanese consturction in- 
dustry during the war. All three of 
these men have returned to their 
cademic jobs by choice, despite 
non - academic opportunities for 


which they had demonstrated their 
fitness. For many men, I am con- 
fident, the doctorate affords an 
intellectual discipline whose value 
is not confined to the subject-mat- 
ter on which it is developed. For 
many others, unfortunately, the 
Ph.D. stimulates no more self-de- 


velopment than does an escalator. 


riculum should be judged by thé searct 
ends proper to it: the fostering under 
of independent literary scholars IN PI 
and appreciation, and preparatio¥ retary 
of competent college teachers. Assoc 
the dismaying extent that oul assist 
Ph.D.’s do not adorn these func] New 
tions, the methods of training rej IN FP 
quire revitalizing. But that the Ph.Dj all mn 
program does not specifically traiy ment 
men to be junior college journalism annu: 
instuctors, teachers of engineering annu 
English, or advertising executives Mem 
shows only that the graduat@ a sey 
schools are sticking to their pro a 
business. The one who needs Nou 
mend his ways is the college a 
ministrator who, for prestige, hir 

as teacher of journalism Ter 

nical report-writing a Ph.D 

emphasis on Elizabethan dr 

(The plight of that young Ph. 

is a separate topic, and one whic 
personal feeling disqualifies 

from discussing.) When the Ph. 
curriculum is reformed, it shoul 

not be to satisfy the junior col) | T! 
lege dean. a 

It is tempting to wish for pr 
greater outside market for o gu 
products. Before we succumb . of 
temptation, we should at least con to 
sult with those other devotees 

ac 
knowledge for its own sake, th 
physical scientists. They have found ar 
recently an insatiable and well- sl 
paying market for pure basic re- to 
search; possibly they have found m 
also that the market has bough’ e] 
them as well as their produc ac 
Better pay for teachers an 
scholars in the universities, an 
more support outside for creativ 
scholarship and historical critic 
are desirable goals; they must no 
be confused with or compro —_ 
by the no doubt equally desirable = 
goals of more prestige and mor 
varied careers for Ph.D.’s. 

For purifying reforms of th 
Ph.D. training in English, is es- 
sential: self-respect first of all, and a 
respect for literary scholarship! 
and esthetic appreciation. If these] fea 
and other humane and non-con-| 4” 
vertible values are by many people = 
held in low esteem because of their] tal 
slight value, our reasoned adher- 
ence to their integrity is the more T 
important. The disinterested pur- 
suit of knowledge and the enjoy- 
ment of the arts are aspects of 
civilized living which we should z 
champion for themselves, not for th 
their standard in a Gallup poll. an 
That society finds no place for b 
them save the university and the tir 
leisure hours of dilettantes (another Se 
word that has unjustly fallen into 
low esteem) does not diminish their I 
value. Statistics and votes do not 70 
measure such matters. | = 


Name withheld by request 


Nove 
| th the training of the PD. P 
with the training of the Ph.D. 
— 
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| 
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Grammar 
and Practice Leaves 
for Writing 
FORMS A & B 


FORM A—$1.00 
FORM B—IN PRESS 


D. C. Heath and Company 


@ for freshmen composition students | 


A Workbook 


for 
English Composition 
Ballard & Clifton 


Presents a thorough review of 
grammar, sentence structure, 
punctuation, diction, and spell- 
ing and contains cross refer- 
ences to leading college hand- 
books. An abundance of com- 
prehensive exercises are offered 
and additional tests are avail- 
able. 


120 pages - $1.00 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. 


232 Madison Ave., New York 16, NY 


JUST PUBLISHED 


SEVEN CENTURIES 
OF VERSE 


421 Poems, Chronologially 
Arranged For The 


Introductory Course 


$3.00 


SCRIBNER’S 


CARTER & RICHMOND'S a Semester In The 


English Language 


It goes without saying that some 
rather specific study of words and 
phrases falls within the program 
of every course in the college Eng- 
lish curriculum. What then should 
be the content and the purpose of 
the half-year course in English 
Language suggested by the CEA 
committee as part of the approved 
academic program in English? The 
committee hinted that something 
like ‘Words and Their Ways’ would 
be appropriate. 


The phrase used bears the gla- 
mour of an excellent, useful, and 
long popular book prepared under 
the aegis of two distinguished 
scholars. It suggests also a way of 
considering words that is highly 
agreeable to many people. They 
like to think of words as a kind 
of mythic ententies that enjoy an 
existence of their own and possess 
rather esoteric powers of accumu- 
lating ‘meanings’ and of imposing 
these curious accretions upon 
speakers and writers and readers. 
That such a view of words opens 
up an interesting and amusing pur- 
suit is obvious. The use of it as 
the pattern of a college course is, 
however, open to question. In the 
first place, the intellectual route to 
which it leads is the highway of 
the dilettante. He who travels the 
road acquaints himself with a 
variety of linguistic facts mixed 
with highly colored folk tales—all 
interesting, but of no particular 
Significance. It all amounts to the 
kind of stuff that makes a fetching 
radio program or a titillating news- 
paper feature. The knowledge pur- 
veyed involves no suggestion of the 
knower’s linguistic function or his 
responsibility. This lack alone im- 
plies a fatal objection to the erec- 
tion of the pursuit into the status 
of an academic course. 


In making this comment, one 
does not blink the fact that a 
course planned on the ‘ways of 
words’ theme may well prove highly 
popular and entertaining. It might 
even lend itself to a bit of painless 
indoctrination. The student should 
acquire a fascinating agility in a 
kind of linguistic mythology. He 
should have at command for ex- 
amination a choice collection of 
examples of the protean shapes of 
meaning that these mythic entities 
called words achieve. And a highly 
diverting series of class meetings 
can be fashioned out of this ma- 
terial. As gay and gambolling a 
futility as ever masqueraded under 
the academic sun. Indeed, this very 
mythology should be employed as 
@ piquant sauce to any serious 
course in language. Something of 
the kind is a quite necessary con- 
cession to the weakness of human 
nature in student and in teacher, 
particularly when the two face 
each other. The sauce may not, 
however, be taken for the meal. 


The saving grace of this ‘ways 
of words’ course is, obviously, that 
it is concerned with meanings. So 
much can hardly be said for the 
pursuit of etymology through a col- 
lege semester. And yet a program 
operating under the title of Ety- 
mology enjoys certain choice ad- 
vantages. The very word bears the 
aroma of a long and apparently 
honorable tradition. Etymology, 
with its familiar apparatus of roots 
and stems and affixes, is an ancient 
and altogether classic sport. There 
is no doubt that out of it a right 
tight little single semester program 
can be carpentered. Moreover, the 
instructor may be quite sure that 
he will meet with scant or no 
sceptical resistance from students. 
They will be more than ready to 
call the course by its official title, 
with no ellipses. Indeed, they are 
prone to dub any course in lan- 
guage with the title. Practically all 
of them will come well steeped in 
the popular notion that knowledge 
of the derivation of a word is the 
master key to the meaning and the 
appropriate use of it. And several 
vivacious misses will be ecstatically 
happy to exclaim, “Oh yes, that’s 
from the Latin (or Greek),” del- 
iciously sure that they have spoken 
the last word and _ thoroughly 
clarified the immediate problem of 
meaning. They are not to be 
blamed for these illusions. They 
have been brought up that way. 
Nobody has told them that, in real 
life, words, like trees, are to be 
judged by their fruits and not by 
their roots. 

The whole drift of the vital pro- 
gram for college English runs 
counter to the continued use of the 
dilettante antiquanianism of 
“words and their ways’ and to the 
superficial busy-work of etymology 
for any respectable semester in 
English Language. What college 
students need, somewhere along the 
way, is a vigorous initiation into 
modes of intelligent thinking about 
the nature of language and about 
the responsibilities attending their 
use of it. This proposition is sound 
for students in the humanities and 
rather more than less valid for 
those in the sciences and in en- 
gineering. Not the ways of words, 
but the ways of men with words! 

Charles H. Dawson 
Roanoke College 
Salem, Va. 


William Jewell Jr. Group 


Professor Franklyn T. Walker, 
Acting Head, Department of Eng- 
lish, William Jewell College, 
Liberty, Missouri, writes: “We or- 
ganized the English Club, drawing 
up a constitution stipulating that 
the members would be affiliated 
with the CEA, and pay as part of 
yearly dues to the local club, $1.00 
a year to your organization for nine 
issues of The News Letter . 
After November 11th meeting, I 
will send you names and addresses 
of -those who pay up. I think we 
will have two or three dozen... 


Better than ever... 


The LITERATURE of 
the UNITED STATES 


By 

Blair, Hornberger and Stewart 
A slight change has been 
made in the format of this 
excellent anthology to 
make it even more attrac- 
tive. The size has been 
trimmed slightly to facili- 
tate handling and _ the 
covers are now striking in ic 
green and gold. 

Vols. I and Il -1184 pages each ‘ 
List Price $4.00 each volume a 

SCOTT , FORESMAN AND CO. 


A GRAMMAR 
OF PRESENT-DAY 
ENGLISH 
By RAYMOND W. PENCE 


A new textbook for begin- 
ning and advanced courses, 
which serves as a complete 
reference for anyone in- 
terested in the workings of 
the English language. The 
approach is from the sim- 
ple to the complex. Defi- : 
nitions are first taken up, <s 
and are followed by aclear : 
exposition of shifts, absol- i 
ute constructions, exple- “Ea 
tives and ellipses. Explan- 
ations of illustrative sent- 
tences and the section®on 
diagramming are excep- 


tionally full. 
Published November Sth 
383 pages $4.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


For the fight 
against bad English 
try 


Jones: 


PRACTICAL 
WORD STUDY 


the vocabulary workbook 
which makes the study of 
what words mean as fasc- 
inating as it is important. 


100 tear-out pages. 
20 exercises 
$1.25 


Teacher's Key available free 
of charge 


Oxford University 
Press 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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Professor Spencer 


(Continued from Page 1) 


authors as Plato, Aeschylus, Homer, 
Dante, Shakepeare or Tolstoi, if 
they are to be the subject of a 
general, not a special, education, 
should be read for the light they 
throw on the force or forces which 
move man, the society in which he 
lives, the inner moral order of 
which he is aware. 

The speaker outlined the aims 
Professor I. A. Richards recently 
set up for his general education 
course in Homer, the Old Testa- 
ment and Plato. Professor Rich- 
ards’ aim is to make _ students 
wonder about such questions as: 
“What Homer, the Old Testament 
and Plato may have had to do 
with General Education in the past 
for good and ill,” or “which among 
our current notions we would have to 
suspend in order to understand, at 
all fully, these remote old authors.” 
Calling wonder somewhat too static 
an attitude of mind, Professor 
Spencer added that “the study of 
a great master of emotion and ex- 
perience should help us to order 
and arrange our own emotions and 
our own expression, so as to make 
them more effective active instru- 
ments.” Such studies should help 
men to add to the four freedoms 
a fifth: freedom, not from any- 
thing, but for responsibility. 

One of the most important func- 
tions general education in the hu- 
manities-~can serve, 
Spencer went on to show, is to 
rid us of our arrogant contempt 
for the past, and to free us of a 
provincialism, not of space, but of 
time. “If men and women are 
aware only of their own environ- 
ment, they obviously lack other 
environments, other vicarious ex- 
periences, to refer to; being with- 
out precedent, they tend to be 
without values.” General education 
should also help us to discipline 
our tendency to be over-practical, 
concerned with the usefulness of 
things in a short-sighted way. And 
finally, to state in a sentence what 
Professor Spencer illustrated so 
wittily and devastatingly by an- 
alyzing a nation-wide advertise- 
ment, general education may make 
us aware of the danger that mod- 
ern methods of mass communica- 
tion and modern advertising “may 
popularize all value into meaning- 
lessness” by abusing once dignified 
symbols until their significance has 
been lost. 


Professor Spencer held, further, 
that general education can help to 
educate “the future masters of ex- 
pression, the future writers and 
artists” by keeping alive the 
common and traditional symbolic 
language of our culture. Familiarity 
with such a language would help 
bridge the gap that has widened 
“between the serious creator and 


. his audience” and ultimately would 


prepare the way for the recreation 
of symbolic language. 
Of another claim for general ed- 


Prefessor | 


ucation in the future Professor 
Spencer spoke only. in qualified 
terms, when he indicated the role 
it might play in laying the founda- 
tion. of an international culture. 
While insisting that “the business 
of general education ... is with 
the present, . . . with the micro- 
cosm rather than the macrocosm,” 
he suggested that: “General edu- 
cation can help to keep alive the 
elements in western culture which 
may become a part of an interna- 
tional culture in that day, however 
far off, when the human imagina- 
tion is powerful enough to achieve 
it.” 

In conclusion, Professor Spencer 
asked a series of challenging and 
difficult questions concerning the 
relation of general education to 
democracy. “Can it be used for 
everyone? Should we try to create 
in the minds of all our citizens the 
‘philosophical habit’ of which New- 
man speaks? Is is possible, is it 
even desirable, to do so?” In sug- 
gesting to these questions, he dis- 
tinguished between “the opportunity 
for excellence” which should in a 
democracy be open to all, and the 
capacity for excellence which is not 
universal. If democracy is not to 
appeal to a Lowest Common De- 
nominator of ability then, he 
concluded, we must help create an 
elite, or in Arnold Toynbee’s 
phrase, a creative minority, a 
minority whose privileges would 
be the inner privileges of the mind, 
and which ‘would be “a beginning 


of the fulfillment-ef what democ-- 


racy dreams about: a society where 
there is no such thing as the com- 
mon man, where everyone is un- 
common, and no one is excluded 
from partnership in excellence.” 

In the spirited discussion that 
followed the talk, questions such as 
these were raised: 

What, specifically, do you mean 
by the “values” to be found in the 
great books? Suppose the values 
implicit in one book are different 
from those in another? What is 
the function of the teacher in mov- 
ing, say, from Dante’s Divine 
Comedy to Marx’s Capital? Does a 
common tradition emerge from a 
study of a great texts? 

How does a general education 
help men to solve contemporary 
problems? Is it by relating the past 
to the present through making the 
student aware of perennial ques- 
tions, such as, for example, the 
conflict between the individual and 
the state in the Antigone or in the 
Crito? 

Is your conception of general 
education really what Newman 
meant by liberal education? Didn’t 
Newman limit the function of li- 
terature more than you have, turn- 
ing to religion as the true discipline 
of “the passion and the pride of 
man?” 

In suggesting answers to these 
questions, which typify those being 
asked wherever general education 


and the great books are being | 


taught or discussed, the speaker 
stressed his belief that, even 


| 


though one may be uncertain or 
hesitant in judging the relative 
truth of one author’s interpreta- 
tion of experience as against 
another’s to enter into the mind 
and imaginative world of a great 
writer is to experience an illumi- 
nation and expansion of conscious- 
ness, so that the vantage point 
from which one sees human prob- 
lems is higher and more all-em- 
bracing. 

The references to Newman’s Idea 
of a University in both the talk and 
the discussion period lead one to 
ask whether some of the aims of 
“general education in the humani- 
ties’ are not open to the very 
charge of vagueness about values 
and standards that Professor Spen- 
cer deplored in his introductory 
remarks. Of the nine discourses 
that constitute Newman’s Idea of 
a University, all but three treat 
liberal knowledge in relation to re- 
ligion and _ theology, whereas 
Professor Spencer only touched 
upon the question of religious 
truth. Yet even here it must be 
said that by restoring the great 
texts to the curriculum, and by 
considering them in the way Pro- 
fessor Spencer suggests, we cannot 
help raising some of the classical 
problems of theology and philo- 
sophy. In so doing we may prepare 
the way for a revival of these 
studies in the universities. 

Professor Spencer’s remarks on 
the role general education may play 
in laying the foundation of an in- 
ternational culture were brief and 
qualified. These comments might 
have been. developed in a more 
positive fashion. There is desperate 
need for the cultivation in Ameri- 
can universities of a sense for uni- 
versal human issues. If we are not 
to entertain vague or sentimental 
notions of brotherhood that are 
blind to the divergencies of na- 
tional and cultural history, we need 
to accustom ourselves and our stu- 
dents to moving freely across the 
boundaries of nations and of lang- 
uages. If, for example, in our own 
attempts to institute these 'pro- 
grams of general education we were 
collaborating with scholars working 
out similar programs in European 
universities, the mutual benefit and 
the increase of mutual understand- 
ing might be great. 

Professor Spencer’s address 
challenged any college . English 
teacher to examine the program 
in his own institution and to ask 
whether it can meet such tests as 
Professor Spencer suggested for a 
contemporary general education. It 
was clear from the way the talk 
was received that most of those 
present were alive to the need for 
reconsidering the relation between 
what goes on in English Depart- 
ments and what kind of individuals 
ultimately emerge from our col- 
leges. 

Nov. 6, 1947. 
Alvan Ryan 
The University of 
Massachusetts 
at Fort Devens 


Slidefilm 


“Slidefilms and Motion Pictures— 
To Help Instructors” is the title of 
a new catalog of selected visual 
teaching aids produced and distri- 
buted by the School Service De- 
partment of The Jam Handy 
Organization. This booklet lists 
discussional slidefilm kits, sound 
slidefilms, and educational sound 
motion pictures for vacational 


training workshop, industrial, and 
classroom use. Free copies of this 
new catalog may be obtained by 
writing to The Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


New 
AN 
INTRODUCTION 
TO THE 


PHONETICS OF 
AMERICAN 
ENGLISH 


B. Charles K. Thomas 


Cornell University 


text for the study of the 
A pronunciation of English in 

the United States. The ma- 
terial in this volume has been 
derived from more than twenty 
years’ study and teaching of 
phonetics. 200 pages, $3.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPAN 
Is East 26th Street, New York 1 


To be published 
on November 30th 


) THE PROCESS 
‘ OF 

CREATIVE 

WRITING 


) GROWTH THROUGH 
SELF-UNDERST ANDING 


By PEARL HOGREFE | 
I Iowa State College 


An exceptionally practical 


and stimulating textbook 
' for college classes in crea- 
tive writing, with well- 
i» chosen examples of both 
student and _ professional 
Writing and _ constructive 
I writing assingments. 


p 369 Pages Price $3.00 , 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


‘49 East 33d Street, New York 14 
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